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which the Oriental mind has occupied for cen-
turies. We all know from our own experience
that what has been handed down to us as very
ancient, and what as children we have been
taught to consider as sacred, retains through life
a fascination which it is difficult to shake off
altogether. Every attempt to discover reason
in what is unreasonable is accepted as legitimate
so long as it enables us to keep what we are un-
willing to part with. Still it cannot be denied that
the Sacred Books of the East are full of rubbish,
and that the same stream which carries down
fragments of pure gold, carries also sand and mud
and much that is dead and offensive. That many
tilings which occur in the hymns of the Veda, in
the Brahma^as, and in the Upanishads also, struck
even an Oriental mind as so much rubbish, accu-
mulated, we hardly know how, in the course of
centuries, we may learn from Buddha. His
hostility towards the Brahmans has been very
much exaggerated, and we know by this time
that most of his doctrines were really those of
the Upanishads. But though he would take and
retain the gold in the ancient literature of India,
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